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*  DID  HOT  APPLY  TO  HCGS  SOLD  FOR  FEEDING  OVER  30  DATS.  FOR  BREEDING  TO  SERUU  MANUFACTURERS.  OR  3T  NATIONAL  TOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
A  VARIED  SEASONALLY  ABOUT  AN  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  OF  iI4-2S  FROM  10/1/46  TO  3/31/47^  OF  J/5,60  FROM  4/1/47  TO  9/30/47;  OF  SI6.1S  FROM  10/1/47 

TO  3/31/48:  OF  S16.64  FROM  4/1/48  TO  9/30/43:  OF  S  17.02  FROM  10/1/48  TO  4/2/49  AND  OF  S16.7S  FROM  4/3/49  TO  lO/t/49. 
*'A\  ERAGE'0TTRICES  FOR  4  tVEEgS  OFJUNE  '  -  .  - 


mc  4U]s    auiiAu  of  ubicultuial  ccoao«ics 


Prices  of  hogs  have  been  continuously  above  support  prices  since  191+^.  However,  in 
one  week  of  April  this  year  prices  were  within  about  $1.25  of  supports  and  were  the  low- 
est since  controls  ended  in  mid-October  \9^6.  After  an  advance  in  May  and  early  Jine. 
prices  the  week  ending  June  25  were  4  dollars  higher  than  support  prices. 

The  15  percent  larger  1949  spring  pig  crop  means  that  more  hogs  will 
this  fall  and  winter  than  a  year  earlier.     Prices  may  decline  earlier  and 
usual,  beginning  in  late  summer.     Support  prices  also  will  be  adjusted 
Prices  of  hogs  may 
n if i cant  factor. 


be  marketed 
faster  than 
seasonal ly. 

possibly  reach  the  support  level.    Trends  in  demand  will  be  a  sig- 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  June  29,  1949 

SUMMARY 

The  pig  crop  this  spring  was  15  percent  larger  than  the  crop  last 
spring  and  the  largest  spring  crop  of  any  peacetime  year.     The  estimated 
59cO  million  pigs  saved  are  exceeded  only  by  the  spring  crops  of  1942  and 
1943s  which  were  encouraged  by  Government  programs  for  production  of  meat 
to  fill  wartim.e  needs. 

According  to  farmers'  intentions  reported  as  of  June  1,  about  13  per- 
cent more  sows  than  ?.ast  fall,  or  5.8  million,  will  farrow  fall  pigs.  If 
litters  should  equal  the  1936-47  average  of  5,37  pigs,  approximately 
37,0  million  pigs  would  be  saved.     In  each  of  the  last  3  years,  fall  litters 
have  been  at  least  as  large  as  this  10-year  average,  and  in  1948  they  set 
a  record.     The  lO-year  average  rmy  understate  the  prospective  size  of  litter. 
In  the  last  five  years  (1944-48),  fall  litters  averaged  6o43  pigs,  with  a 
record  of  6,58  pigs  set  in  1948.    A  fall  crop  of  37.0  million  pigs  would 
be  9  percent  larger  than  the  1948  fall  crop  and  the  third  largest  on  record. 

The  total  pig  crop  now  indicated  for  1949  probably  would  allow  a 
slaughcer  of  83-86  million  hogs  in  1950.    At  continued  heavy  slaug?iter 
weights  this  slaughter  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pork  supply  for  consumption 
as  high  as  the  75o6  pounds  coTisumed  per  person  in  1946,    At  prewar  average 
weights  it  would  be  70  pounds  or  more  per  capita.     The  1946  consumption  was 
the  third  highest  in  the  last  40  years,  and  pork  consumption  has  been  as 
large  as  70  pounds  but  9  times  in  that  period. 

Prices  of  hogs  will  probably  hold  around  present  levels  or  rise 
moderately  this  summer,  but  they  are  expected  to  decline  as  soon  as  spring 
pigs  are  marketed  in  volume.     Prices  fell  to  within  about  |1.25  of  supports 
for  one  week  in  April,  and  may  possibly  reach  the  support  level  this  fall«  Thai 
IcvgI  mil  be  |18,50  in  September  and  will  decline  seasonally  to  perhaps 
115.00  or  less  in  December.     Trends  in  demand  will  affect  significantly  the 
possiV.ility  of  support  operations.     The  present  support  program  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  will  continue  through  liferch  1950. 

Slaughter  of  Choice  and  Prime  grades  of  steers  has  been  increasing 
seasonally.     Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  are  expected  to  advance 
less  this  summer  than  they  usually  do.     Prices  of  grass-fat  cattle  may 
follow  about  the  average  seasonal  decline.    Reports  from  ranges  indicate 
that  cattle  and  calves  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Prices  of  slaughter  lambs  may  decline  m.oderately  as  supplies  increase 
seasonally  but  are  expected  to  be  relatively  higher  than  other  livestock 
prices  through  most  of  this  year. 
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OUTLOOK 

Spring  Pig  Crop  a  Peacetime  Record 

An  estimated  59,0  irJ.llicn  pigs  were  saved  from  spring  farrowing 
this  year.     The  r^jtmber  is  lb  percent  more  than  the  crop  last  spring  and 
the  largest  spring  crop  for  any  peacetime  year«     It  was  exceeded  only  by 
the  spring  crops  of  1942  and  1943,  when  feed  grain  stocks  were  large  and 
Government  programs  encouraged  conversion  of  the  stocks  into  moat  and 
other  livestock  products  to  meet  Wartime  needs. 

The  pig  crop  was  farrowed  by  9*,1  million  sows,  15  percent  more  than 
farro^ved  in  the  spring  of  1948,     The  crop  increas>'ed  about  the  same  as  the 
number  of  sows  farrowing  because  the  average  size  of  litter  was  almost  un- 
changed.    The  average  of  6o45  pigs  cJiaved  per  litter  compares  v/ith  6<,44  last 
spring  and  the  record  6*46  in  1946,- 

Biggest  increases  in  the  pig  crop  wbre  in  the  Corn  Belt,     The  crop 
was  up  18  percent  from  last  year  in  tne  East  North  Central  States,  and 
17  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States.     Next  in  rank  among  regions 
was  the  South  Central,  with  13  percent,  more  pigs  than  in  the  spring  of 
1948.     Five  states  of  tho  central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt — Ohio,  Indianaj 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa — ^reported  their  second  largest  spring  pig  crop 
on  record. 

There  was  a  marked  shift  toward  early  farrowing -dates  this  year. 
Three-fourths  of  the  increase  of  the  spring  pig  drop  this  year  occurred 
before  April  1, 

The  increase  in  the  1949  -spring  pig  <5rop  follov/s  a  year  of  generally 
favorable  conditions  for  hog  production.     The  1948  corn  crop  of  3,651  mil- 
lion bushels  was  by  far  a  record,  401  million  larger  than  the  prtjvious  high 
of  1946.    At  the  time  the  crop  was  raised,  livestock  numbers  were  down  from 
earlier  levels  and  prices  of  most  livestock  and  livestock  products  were  at 
all-time  peaks.     The  price  of  corn  declined  as  the  corn  harvest  approached, 
and  feeding  ratios  became  more  favorable  to  livestock  producers*     The  hog- 
corn  ratio  roso  rapidlye  in  November  the  United  States' average  ratio,  farm 
basis,  reached  18,0.    Even  in  April  this  year^  when  prices  of  hogs  were  the 
lowest  in  several  years,  the  ratio  was  down  only  to  15.2.    The  long-time 
average  ratio  (1910-48)  is  11,8, 

The  pig  crop  this  spring  is  just  short  of  the  goal  of  60  million 
recommended  last  fall  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fall  Pi. g  Crop  to  be  Larger 

Farmers  indicated  on  Juno  1  that  they  intend  to  keep  5,8  million 
sows  to  farrov/  this  fall<,     This  number  is  13  percent  larger  than  the  number 
farrowing  last  fall,  and  represents  the  third  successive  year  of  increase*, 
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Table  1,-  Sews  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall  pig  orops. 
United  States  and  'by  regions,  average  1937-41,  annual  1942-49 


.  SPRING  EIG  CROP 


Tea? 

;  Horth. 

*             North  Central  r 

t  : 
:       South  : 

Sooth 

t 

l&iited 

;  Atlantio 

\        East-' J 

1  .  .^^tlantlo  1 

Central 

: 

West  earn  ^ 

States 

•  l.^sst 

J  ■*  i 

1 

1 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Ibousands 

Thousands 

ThouaandB 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Sows  farrovang 

1937-41  av.  ' 

:  140 

2,01&- 

580 

1,069 

512 

7,534 

1942 

!  151 

2,467 

•4,674. 

665 

1,314 

413 

9,684 

1943 

!  210 

2,947  • 

5,997 

818 

1,686 

516 

12,174 

1944 

r  198 

2,416  • 

4,801 

772 

1,227 

332 

9,246 

1945 

!  154 

2,129 

-4,111 

620 

1,024 

260 

8,298 

1946 

i  144 

2,169-  ■ 

3,876 

659 

1,027 

254 

8,109 

1947 

:  157 

2,513 

4,266 

670 

1,003 

243 

8,652 

1948 

:  148 

2,113 

3,761 

655 

1,019 

270 

7,964 

1949  1/ 

1  161 

2,491 

4,404 

688 

1,128 

276 

9,148 

!                                                                            Pigs  saved 

1937-41  av. 

;  886 

12,961 

.21,472  . 

5,577 

6,157 

1,948 

46,801 

1942 

952 

16,578 

29,523 

5,914 

7,781 

2,545 

61,093 

1943                J  1,504 

18,252 

36,899 

4,720 

9,907 

5,141 

74,223 

1944                t  1,316 

16,195 

25,568 

4,482 

7  ,162 

2,053 

55,754 

1945 

1,000 

14,176 

25,756 

5,655 

6,003 

1,619 

52,189 

1946 

984 

14,559 

25,324 

5,779 

6,130 

1,616 

52,592 

1947 

1,019 

14,278 

26,031 

3,956 

5,992 

1,526 

52,802 

1948 

985 

14,066 

24,348 

3,969 

6,212 

1,686 

51,266 

1949  1/ 

1,092 

16,558 

28  ,  594 

4,215 

7,016 

1,765 

59,040 

Pigs 

saved  per  litter 

Dumber 

I^'ber 

Kunber 

Itoiber 

Hunber 

Kuaber 

Bumber 

1957-41  av.     :  6.52 

6.45 

6.50 

5.82 

5.76 

6.24 

6.22 

1942                :  6.51 

6.64 

6.52  ' 

5.89 

5.92 

6.17 

6.51 

1943                :  6.21 

6.19 

6,15 

5.77 

6.88 

6.09 

6.10 

1944  : 

6.63 

6.2S 

5.94 

5.81 

5.84 

6.12 

6.03 

1945                t  6.62 

6.66 

6.27 

5.87 

5.86 

6.22 

6.29 

1946                1  6.79 

6.71 

6.55 

5.91 

5.97 

6.35 

6.46 

1947                i  6.49 

6.17 

6.10 

5.90 

5.97 

6.27 

6.10 

1948 

6.63 

6.66  - 

6.47 

6.08 

6.10 

6.24 

6.44 

1949  1/ 

6.80 

6.64 

6.45 

6.15 

6.22 

6.59 

6.45 

FALL  PIS  CROP 

Soto  farroTTing 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Tkousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

3 

1937-41  av.     t  127 

1,471 

1,480 

507 

965 

254 

4,802 

1942                :  157 

1,994 

2,405 

,656 

1,284 

564 

6,840 

1943                :  220 

2,247 

2,465 

fil 

1,454 

410 

7,565 

1944                t  155 

1,556 

1,544 

552 

914 

201 

4,882 

1945                :  139 

1,705 

1,848 

558 

976 

200 

5,426 

1946 

120 

1,515 

1,446 

589 

885 

160 

4,713 

1947                t  119 

1,566 

1,554 

598 

908 

182 

4,907 

1948                :  125 

1,651 

1,704 

575 

954 

200 

5,169 

1949  2/  ! 

126 

1,907 

1,972 

603 

1,017 

207 

5,852 

Pigs  saved 

1937-41  av.  t 

844 

9,756 

9,400 

5,051 

5,769 

1,608 

30,428 

1942  i 

1,039 

13,132 

15,562 

3,901 

8,054 

2,322 

43,810 

1943  : 

1,445 

14,489 

15,469 

4,696 

8,917 

2,568 

47,584 

1944                :  909 

10,164 

9,782 

5,276 

5,500 

1,274 

30,905 

1945  : 

919 

11,224 

11,761 

5,401 

6,007 

1,281 

34,595 

1946  : 

808 

10,194 

9,574 

5,597 

5,582 

995 

50,548 

1947  ! 

822 

10,258 

9,760 

5,668 

5,668 

1,169 

51,545 

1948  ! 

864 

11,066 

11,280 

5,591 

5,908 

1,286 

55,995 

1949  2/  ! 

1 

57,000 

1 

Pigs 

saved  per  litter 

:  Bumber 

Sailer 

Ifum^er 

Suaber 

^lojber 

HuBber 

Binds  er 

1957-41  av.     :  6.63 

6.63 

6.34 

6.02 

5.99 

6.51 

6.53 

1942                :  6.69 

6.59 

6.39 

6.15 

6.27 

6.38 

6.40 

1943                t  6.56 

6.45 

6.28 

6.09 

6.15 

6.26 

6.29 

1944                s  6.71 

6.62 

6.35 

5.94 

6.02 

6.35 

6.33 

1945  ! 

6.63 

6.58 

6.36 

6.10 

6.15 

6.41 

6.38 

1946  i 

6.76 

6.73 

6.62 

6.11 

6,10 

6.23 

6.48 

1947  i 

6.88 

6.55 

6.36 

6.15 

6.24 

6.45 

6.39 

1948  i 

6.90 

6.73 

6.62 

6.25 

6.33 

6.42 

6.58 

1949  2/  ; 

6.37 

i/  Preliaiinary.  z/  Nvunber  indioated  to  farrow  from  breeding  intentions  as  of  June  1,  1949  and  average  number  of  pigs 
per  litter  (1938-47)  used  to  ealoulate  indioated  nunber  of  pigs  saved. 
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If  litters  should  equal  the  1938-i}-7  average  of  6.37  pigs,  atout 
37.0  million  pigs  would  be  saved  this  fall.    The  10-year  average  may 
under-state  the  prospective  size  of  litt-er.    In  the  last  five  years 
{l^kk'kQ),  fall  litters  averR^ed  6.  i^Spigs*    The  6,56  pigs  eeved  In  the 
fall  crop  of  19^8  was  a  record. 

A  fall  crop  of  37.0  million  pigs  would  "be  the  third  largest  on 
record.    More  than  this  number  were  saved  only  in  19^2  'and  19^3.  It 
wou3.d  bring  the  total  crop  for  the  year  to  96. 0  million,  about  13  percent 
more  than  were  saved  in  19^8,  and  a  record  except  for  19^2  and  19^3= 

More  Pork  to  be  Produced 
Beginning  This  Fall 

Beginning  in  August  or  early  September,  when  spring  pigs  will  first 
be  marketed  in  volume,  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  will  increase  sea^ 
sonally  and  will  exceed  the  number  a  year  earlier*    The  higher  level  of 
hog  slaughter  will  extend  through  both  the  fall  and  winter  season  of  mar- 
keting spring  farrowed  hogs,  and  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  1950  when 
hogs  farrowed  thi^  coming  fall  are  marketed. 

The  quantity  of  pork  produced  will  also  increase  commencing  in 
late  summer  this  year.    More  pork  may  be  available  for  consumption  this 
fall  and  winter,  and  through  much  of  next  year,  than  in  most  years  of 
record.    How  large  the  supplies  will  be  depends  on  several  factors,  chief 
of  which  is  the  average  weights  at  which  slaughter  hogs  will  be  marketed. 

For  many  years  before  19^1,  the  annual  average  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  imder  Federal  inspection  varied  between  220  and  235  pounds. 
In  19^1,  it  rose  to  2kl  pounds,  and  weights  during  the  war  years  were 
considerably  higher.    From  19^5  to  19^8  they  remained  high,  averaging 
over  250  pounds.    In  the  months  of  19^9  to  date,  except  January, weights 
have  been  a  little  lighter  than  a  year  earlier.    The  average  for  the  year 
may  fall  below  250  pounds,  but  will  still  be  much  higher  than  prewar  weights. 

The  importance  of  slaughter  weights,  and  of  several  other  factors 
as  well,  is  shoim  by  comparisons  with  earlier  periods.    Tlie  spring  pig 
crop  this  year,  even  though  the  third  largest  on  record,  does  not  appear 
exceptionally  large  when  allowance  is  made  for  growth  of  population.  The 
19^9  sprinc  crop  was  smaller  in  terms  of  United  States  population  than 
the  spring  crop  of  any  year  from  1925  to  193^,  and  smaller  than  the  crop 
of  several  years  since  193^. 

But  the  output  of  pork  for  consumption  in  this  country  in  that 
earlier  period  was  not  as  great  as  pig  crop  data  would  indicate.  Not 
only  were  slaughter  weights  lower,  but  also  several  hundred  million  poimds 
of  pork  were  exported  annually.    In  recent  years  exports  and  shipments 
have  been  only  around  100  million  pounds.    If  slaughter  weights  should 
remain  high  in  19^9-50  and  exports  low,  considerably  more  pork  will  be 
available  from  the  pigs  saved  in  19^9  than  would  have  been  available  frcm 
the  same  number  of  pigs  in  earlier  years. 
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Table  2.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  "by  months, 
spring  and  fall  season,  United  States,  average  1937"^! 

and  annual  19^5-^9 


Number,  spring  season 


Year 

:  Dec.  1/ 
: 

Jan. 

:  Feb. 

• 

:  March 

:  April 

• 
• 

:    May •   : ' 

»  • 
■  • 

Total 

:    Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

1937- 

■^1  average 

:  290 

1^09 

1,999 

2,605 

i,kko 

7,534 

19^5 

:  310 

3t8 

too 

2,022 

3,003 

1,885 

8,298 

19^6 

:  296 

358 

703 

2,136 

2,962 

1,65^^ 

8,109 

19^7 

:      301  . 

393 

91k 

2,^75 

3;  063 

1,506 

8,652 

:  263 

367 

762 

2,150 

2,87ij. 

1,5^8 

7,964 

19k9 

:  30k 

i^7l 

1,001 

2,655 

3,121 

1,596 

9.148 

:                             Percentage  of  spring  season 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937- 

■kl  average 

:  3.9 

10.5 

26.5 

3^.6 

19.1 

100.0 

1945 

:  3.7 

h.6 

8.4 

2k, h 

36.2 

22.7 

100.0 

I9i^6 

'  3.7 

h.k 

8,7 

26.2 

36.5 

20.4 

100.0 

I9U7 

:  3.5 

^.5 

10.6 

28.6 

35. 

17.4 

100.0 

19i^8 

:  3.3 

k,6 

9.6 

27.0 

36.1 

19.4 

100.0 

19^9 

:  3.3 

5.2 

10.9 

'  29.0 

3i^.l 

17.5 

100.0 

:                                   Number,  fall  season 

:  June 

•  July 

:  Aug. 

• 

;    Sept . 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Total 

:    Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

1937-41  average 

:  5^6 

510 

879 

939 

445 

4,802 

1945 

:  778 

598 

1,022 

1,662 

973 

393 

5,426 

1946 

:  669 

524 

872 

1,451 

820 

377 

4,713 

1947 

:  644 

559 

1,010 

1,512 

840 

342 

4,907 

1948 

743 

1,004 

1.552 

887 

399 

5,169 

1949 

5,832 

Percentage  of  fall 

season 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937-41  average  : 

11.4 

10.6 

18.3 

30.9 

19.5 

9.3 

100.0 

1945  : 

14.4 

11.0 

18.8 

30.6 

17.9 

100.0 

1946  : 

14.2 

11.1 

18.5 

30.8 

17.4 

8.0 

100.0 

1947  : 

13.1 

11.4 

20.6 

30.8 

17.1 

7.0 

100.0 

1948 

14.4 

11.3 

19.4 

30.0 

17.2 

7.7 

100.0 

1949  : 

1/  December  of  preceding  year. 


June  1949  -  8  - 

Table  5^-  Number  of  hogs  6  months  old  and  over  on  farms  June  1,  1935---49 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  1/ 


North  Central  '  ' 

• 

Other  ; 

United 

States 

• 

States  \ 

, States 

la  000  head" 

1,000  head- 

1,000  head 

10,729 

0  -  /1 0  n 
0,499 

19, Zdo 

11,969 

•8,806  - 

20; 774 

10,635 

'9^518 

20^153 

10.843 

9,350 

2O5I93 

13,460 

10,8  54 

24; 314 

15,  518 

11,650 

27,168 

14,787 

9,860 

24; 647 

17,835 

11,006 

28;841 

23,017 

13;,  240 

36,257 

20,8  66 

13, 634 

34, 500 

O'  AT  Q 

y,  4iy 

CO,  000 

14,107 

8,852 

22,959 

15,  527 

8,693 

24,  220 

14,650 

9^096 

23; 746 

14,305 

8,641 

22,  946 

1/  Frel  immary. 

The  pig  crops "of  1949  are  roughly  equivalent  to  an  annual  slaughter 
of.  83-86  million  hogs*    At  average  weights  of  pre-war  years—  and  at  present 
ratios  between  output  of  pork  relati\-e  to  lard— this  slaughter  vrould  amount 
to  around  7p  pounds  of  pork  per  capita.    At  slaughter  v/eights  of  250  pounds 
it  iTOuld  equal  76-78  pounds  per  capita.    For  comparison,  average  consumption 
of  pork  per  capita  has  been  as  follows':     1925-29,  67  poCinds;  1930-=34, 
68  pounds;  1937-41,   64  pounds;  1942-45,  72  pounds;  1946,    f6  pounds;  1947, 
70  pounds;  1948,  69  pounds. 

Hog  Numbers  on  June  1  D^own 

An  estimated  22.9  million  hogs  over  6  months  of  age  were  reported 
on  farms  June  1,  3  percent  fewer  than  last  year.    The  reduction  probably 
v/as  larger  for  butcher  barrows  and  gilts.    Kogs  from  the  previous  fall  pig 
crop  were  marketed  early  this  spring,  in  contrast  mth  the  spring  of  1948 
v.hen  they  were  held  back  because  of  a  partial  shut«down  in  the  packing 
industry  during  a  labor  dispute.    Probably  more  sows  were  on  farms  than  a 
year  earlier  because  more  had  been  on  hand  for  spring  farrowing. 

Lard  Prices  Still  Low^    Price  Spread 
Between  "'.Teight  Classes  of 
Hogs  'Tidening 


Lard  prices  have  advanced  slightly  in  the  last  2  months  but  refnain 
unusually  low  in  comparison  vath  the  price  of  hogs  or  of  pork.    In  l.iay, 
refined  prime  steam  lard  in  one-pound  cartons  sold  at  wholesale  in  Chicago 
for  about  three-fourths  the  price  per  pound  of  barrows  and  gilts #    In  most 
years,  lard  has  been  priced  hight)r  'por  pound  than  are  live  hogs. 


His -28  ^ 
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The  spread  in  price  between  medium  and  hea^/j  butcher  hogs  has 
widened  in  the  last  few  weeks ^  ■  In  late  Aprils  270-300  pound  barrows  and 
gilts  were  selling  at  Chicago  for  only  $0r.60  less  per  100  pounds  than 
200-220  poiand  bog:*.    By  the  we^k  ended  June  IS,  the  difference  had  in- 
creased to  Hpl,^39e    This  ohany;e  is  largely  s  easonal,  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  fur ther .  widening  as  more  sows  are  rnarketed;    The  longer  pros- 
pect'is  for  a  substantial  spread  to  continue,  because  of " the  low  prices 
of  lard  and  apparent  reducti.on  in  demand  for  f^t  cuts  in  comparison  with 
lean  cuts^ 

A  substantia  J,  price  Uspari'ty  during  the  next  year  between  nedium 
and  hea'vy  hogs  could  discourage  feeding  bo  heavy  weights*  'As  a  general 
rule^  high  prices  foi;  hogs  in  ralation  to  the  cost  of  com^  and  a  mr row' 
pri'^e  spread  between  wyigiit  classes,  fav«jr  feeding  to  very  heavy  vreights* 
But  vheii  spreads  rd-don^  hog  producoxs  usually  find  it  more  profitable  to 
feed  them  to  lighter  weightse    Hov/ever,  t>roducers  frequently  respond  slorrly 
in  their  feeding  an 5.  marketing  pra.ctices^,  and  trends  m  slaughter  weiglits 
usually  a,re  gradual* 

fields  cf  lard  from  current  slaughter  have  not  declined,  in  spite 
of  the  lovj-  price*    Lard  yields  can  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
regulating  cutting  practices,  and  by  changing  the  volume  of  fatty  cuts 
that  is  rendered^    Such  cuts  as  backs,  for  instance,  are  sold  mthout  ren- 
dering or  can  be  rendered  into  lard.    Although  the  percentage  yield  "of 
lard  may  be  affected  somevxhat  during  summer  months  by  the  heavy  slaughter 
of  sows,  the  prevailing  yield  of  14  percent  or  more  indicates  that  no  great 
change  has  occurred  in  the  reZ-ative  quantities  of  fatty  cuts  rendered  and 
soldc    (Table  4.) 

Rendering  less  lard  when  prices  are  low  does  not  necessarily  improve 
returns  from  slaughter  of  hogs.    A  lower  outturn  of  lard  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  that  of  fat  cuts^    Recently,  some  fatty  cuts  have  been  rather 
low  in  price»    Chicago  vfholesale  prices  of  dry  salt  backs  v/ere  s^l3c25  the 
\(eok  of  cjune^  IS,  23  percent  below  the  ^17 -.25  price  in  the  same  week  in  194S, 

Sow  Slaughter  Increasing 

An  increasing  numoer  of  sovirs  have  been  marketed  in  recent  weeks. 
At  7  Midifestern  markets  the  week  of  June  IS,  sows  were  27  percent  of  a.11 
Hogs  received,  up  from  6  percent  the  first  week  of  May  and  18  percent  in 
the  week  of  June  19  last  year.    The  hi^^h  percentage    of  sows  this  early 
in  tne  svmmier  season  reflects  the  large  nimiber  that  farrowed  spring  pigs 
in  early  montlis , 

Sows  will  comprise  an  increasing  percentage  of  all  hogs  marketed 
until  the  peax  of  the  sov/-marketing  season  is  reached  in  mid-summer,  , 

Hog  Prices  Steady  or  Slightly  Higher  in  Simi.iier , 
Lower  in  Fall 

Prices  of  hogs  may  hold  steady  or  increase  slightly  this  summer  but 
any  advance  is  likely  to  be  ended  sooner  tliB.n  usual  by  an  early  arrival 
at  markets  of  hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop..    Due  to  the  com.paratively 
large  number  of  pows  that  farrowed  in  the  first  months  of  the  spring  crop 
season,  marketings  may  rise  fast  and  prices  decline  in  August  or  the  first 
part  of  September. 
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Table  4o—  Average  live  v/eight  and  production  oi"  pork  and  lard  fron  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  price  of  barrovvs 
and  gilts  and  lard,  Chicp^go,  by  years  1930-48, 
oy  raontbs  194B-49 


:  Averc-^e  ;?Qr>  excluding  lard; 

'/ear    j    live      ;  :  ; 

ana  ;  "weight  ?  Per  :  Percent  : 
month  :  per  hog  ?  of  live  ; 
 t      hog   ?  v^'"eigrht  ; 


e  < 

—  y^-L 

<- <C  9  0 

>^  >  7 

1  Q'2  P 

.     poo  ^ 

1  2^^  Q2 

Jt*.  -  0 

2'^1  0 

1 2h  m 

1  Q'^A 
-i-yj'-i- 

»     221  2 

TOO  q  c 

jj*  1 

»    2:;^  7 

■       <c<.0.  / 

"1^1  7A 

2o«-J 

>  22-^ 

27«  0 

1  Q  s  OQ 

0  2  5^ 

^7  2 

1  Q/  D  « 

2*^2  ^ 

'  23 

pc .  0 

1  7^1 

27  ^  /. 

1/0  h/ 

^^7 

2  /  »2 

■<  /  7  (17 

^^7  >^ 

-i-J>  /  •  J.  J 

1  ?7 

jy  --i- 

1  C/,  n  « 

2  s/  7 

I/O  QQ 

•J-^  y  •  yy 

20  i  7 

2  '^'^  Q 

T  A  /   /  Q 

^A  Q 
DD.  7 

1  Q/ 

c;A  q 

Jan^  J 

Feb.  • 

2SA  Q 

1/2  2A 

l'ar«  : 

249.9 

141.92 

Sb.8 

Apr.  : 

244.6 

141.92 

5S  -0 

May  : 

253.3 

144.87 

57.2 

June  : 

273 » 2 

154 -.12 

56.4 

July  : 

281,3 

157.42 

56.0 

Aug .  : 

270,8 

152,90 

56.5 

S  oDt . : 

242,9 

140.42 

57.3 

Oct.  : 

233.6 

136.54 

58.5 

Nov .  : 

241-»4 

133c 87 

57.5 

Dec.  ; 

249.8 

140.07 

56.1 

1949  i 

Jan.  ; 

255=2 

142,10 

55.7 

Feb.  : 

249  0  7 

138.44 

55.4 

Mar .  t 

245.8 

137.92 

56.1 

Anr ,  : 

241 . 5 

135.91 

56,3 

-^ay  : 

249.4 

139.54 

56.0 

June 


Lard  _':ic  iucti. on  Price  ;  Vibiolesale 

:  s  barroT-s  ;piice  cf  lap 

Per      ?  Percent  :  and  gilts  ;   per  pounds 

hog      :  of  live  ?    per  100  :  1— pound 

_____ :  Y/eight    ^    pounds  r    cartons  1/ 

Dollars  Cents 


34t  2 

14»9 

T  0  no 

^4«o 

15.0 

9«0*ii 

34e9 

15,2 

35*.  / 

15.4 

A   y  0 

30, 5 

13  .8 

8s84 

22^5 

T  T  0 
11,2 

15*07 

To 

27.0 

a.<:e2 

12,21 

24.0 

10.  0 

10,0*; 

T  0 

12.67 

OD  <• 

0  OA 

9d^(J 

2U0O 

12  cl 

A  C 
0,0  J. 

7.4o 

3U,4 

TOT 

2.0U 

A  00 
0.39 

0  y  0 
9.4  / 

±0  .  (Jo 

T  0  Ao 

13 .09 

.40 

T  /     J  d 

15.55 

1  /  T 

T  0  nr? 

T  r    c  c 
-Lp^52 

i4-3  /2 

30.3 

11.9 

18.42 

23.60 

35.2 

13o8 

25.21 

25.60 

32:^4 

T  /  n 

CO  Or; 

oy    0  cJ 

±4  a  < 

00  nA 

-c  /  .UO 

-30  1  A 
J)'J.±0 

2  /.o 

-'-4  •  0 

<c<<:e4o 

0  y  10 

22«o 

-1-483 

OT  Ay 

0  y  on 
/c4  .  /cU 

'^2  / 

1-3-3 

—  J?  »-p 

-1-7  .70 

2*^  25 

34.4 

13.6 

20  32 

24 .  CO 

39.9 

14.6 

23.62 

24.20 

40.6 

14=4 

27.97 

24.24 

37.2 

13.8 

29  c  56 

2A.15 

30»8 

12.7 

28.84 

24.64 

29.5 

12.6 

25.87 

23.67 

32.5 

13,5 

22.91 

22.92 

37.1 

14.9 

21.34 

20.31 

3^,7 

15.5 

19.74 

17.67 

38.5 

15.4 

19-78 

15.20 

37.1 

15.1 

20.49 

15.32 

35.4 

14.7 

18,60 

13.58 

36. S 

14.7 

13,86 

U.78 

20.76 

14.56 

Pounds       Pomids      Percent       Pounds  Percent 


1/  Price  refined  lard  in  hardvrood  tubs  1930  to  1939; 
Prime  steam  lard  in  1  pound  cartons  I94O  to  date. 
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Table  5,-  Pfices  of  barrows  and  gilts  purchased  at  Chicago,  1937-49 

(Tata  for  cover  page  chart) 


'"'nay* 

• 

,   reo, • 

•  • 

,  iMar  • , 

ii-pr  « 

• 

• 

■'Tq 

aiay. , 

• 

c                    r                    •  • 

June*  July]  Augo  *.Septe". 

•                    »                    ■»  - 

• 

• 

• 

Poo 

• 

•  Dol^ 

Dole 

Pole 

Icl. 

Del, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

D61. 

D61, 

Dol, 

Dol. 

1937 

• 

• 

11.97 

10;  34 

8;72 

7,98 

1938 

•  7;  98 

8«40 

9,19 

8.32 

8,26 

8;84 

9. ,49 

8.75 

8.90 

7.93 

7.68 

7»30 

1933 

•  7Vo7 

7;86 

7,49 

7^00 

6.82 

6.63 

6,67 

6.21 

7.77 

7.04 

6.04 

5.45 

1940 

•  5.40 

5^19 

5,13 

5,48 

5o  70 

•  5."  17 

6,31 

6.69 

6.76 

6.35 

6,16 

6.37 

1941 

'  7,81 

7.78 

7«69 

8;,44 

9.00 

9.88 

11,12 

11.23 

11*67 

10.63 

10.22 

10;,  75 

1942 

•11*44 

12.65 

15c42 

14.20 

14,09 

14.26 

14,55 

14;  74 

14*67 

14^97 

13.94 

14c03 

1943 

'14.8  5 

15.38 

15^61 

15.15 

14,46 

13^95 

13,87 

14.42 

14«94 

14;  66 

13;  74 

13o55 

1944 

•  15<.  51 

■  13; 64 

15o96 

13.66 

13.16 

X  3  0  T  X 

13,72 

14*58 

14,69 

14.62 

14^8 

14,23 

194  5 

a4;72 

14.75 

14^75 

14o75 

14,75 

14,75 

14^75 

14;75 

14o75 

14,83 

14;  74 

14.76 

1946 

*  14.79 

14,8  5 

14^8  5 

14„8  5 

14,8  5 

14,^8  5 

18.12 

21.93 

16,25 

23.19 

24el9 

23,19 

1947 

'  22,85 

27,56 

23,80 

22.67 

23,32 

24:74 

26.51 

28.17 

28,09 

25;  10 

26,62 

1948 

•27;06 

22^48 

21,64 

19,98 

20^32 

23;  62 

27,97 

29.56 

28.84 

25,87 

22,91 

21.34 

1949 

•19«74 

J.9j,28_ 

20.49 

18  ,  60 

^18J361^^g^ 

1^  Average  for  4  iveeks  ended  June  25 


Table  6,- Monthly,  range  of  -^PP or t  price  for  hogs  per  100  pounds,  Chicago, 

1946«49  1/, 

(Data  for  cover  page  chart)  _ 
'  Month 


Month 

1946 

January      « . « • 
February' «•••••. 
March 

Apr il  ««,«t«3«:« 

■May 

June  ••*,ef.««). 
July  4, «.««.. 

Au  gU  S  t        V  «••«';<  * 

September 
October  .Jii..*. 
Novemb  or  ^  ^  .  » . , 
'  Dec  ember  » 0 , « , ,  e 
1947 

January-  «••••,,• 

February 

March 

Apr  i  1  ,v->e.t'4*e« 

May  .«9»a«,.3««, 

June 

Ju ly  .,*,,.,,o,« 

Au  gU  St  .,,.>>oe,. 

S  ept enber ' . , • . , 9 
October  o,.,...^ 

November  ••»a.oe 
Dec omber  ©  •  « •  •  o 


Support  price 
range 
Dollars 


13o00 
15.  00 
13,00 
13,00 
13,00 
13,00 
13.00 
15.00 
13.00 
14^00 
13,00 
12,j  75 

i3;oo 

13c.75 
14,25 
1 5-»  25 
15.  25 
15.  26 
16,00 
16,75 
16^75 
15,75 
14,50 
14,50 


15.00 
14:.  00 
13^00 


14,25 
15^75 
15,75 


16;  GO 
16^75 
17;25 
17»25 

16e75 

15;75 
14.75 


1/  Price  of  Good  and  Choice  barrow  and 


?1948 

:  January   '» 

:  February  •-,i.9,,i 

T  March  .,,.«...,.. 

:  April  • .. , •  •  •  0 

:  May  «ret«e**««.«« 

:  June  •••,«•. ..a,* 

•  Ju  ly  £>,•«.*•••.... 
:  August 

:  September ' a. ,,,, i 

:  October  •.,,,•,,« 

:  ITovenb  er  ,,,••«»• 

:  Dec  ember  «•...••« 

•1949 

:  January 

:  February  ..«,.••£» 

:  I'larch  9, •.••••<>«« 

'  Apr i 1 

;  Liay  e;i,,«.«»,e.o* 

i  June  od,o«**"*e<30 

;  July  J •,o» 

*  Au  gU  st  ..••••••eo 

:  September '.,  a  ,, 

S'  October 

:  ITovemb er 

:  December  • 

gilt  butcher  hogs. 


Support  price 
range 


Dollars 


14.75 

15;75 
16.25 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
17.25 

i8;oo 

18.50 
16.25 
15,25 
15,25 

15,50 
16,  50 
17.25 

16;  50 
16.25 
16,25 

i7;oo 

18;25 
18.25 


15.75 
16,25 
17,25 

17.25 

17;  25 
18.00 
18,50 

17,25 
16,25 
15,50 

16.50 

17.25 
17.50 
17.50 
16.  50 
17.00 
18.25 
is;  50 
18.50 


Jime  19^9  -  12  - 

Prices  of  hogs  may  drop  to  support  levels  this  fall.  Existing 
legislation  requires  that  prices  te  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
through  the  rest  of  this,  ye.ar.    Support  is  .permissible  "but  not  required 
in  1950  and  the  support  level  is  not  legislated  except  for  an  upper  limit 
at  90  percent  of  parity.    In  order  to  avoid  a  possible  severe  disruption 
to  marketiiigs  at  the  tuin  of  the  year,  supports  have  ceen  announced  to 
continue  at  present  levels  up  to  next  March  31- 

Support  prices'  In  dollars  j)er  ICUO  pounds  this  fall  and  winter-  may 
"be  slightly  lover  than  in  t]^  same  neason  last  year,  when  they  ranged  by 
weeks  from  a  higii  of  $17.50  to  a  low  of  $15.25  fcr  Good  and  Choice  barrows 
and  gilts  at  Chicago.    The  schedule  of  supports  last  fall  was  based  on  an 
iiidex  of  250  in  September  for  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest 
and  tax  rates.    In  June  this  year  the  index  was  down  to  2U5,  and  it  may 
decline  somewhat  more  by  this  September. 

Hog  prices  have  not  been  down  to  support  levels  since  19^!+.  The 
last  week  in  Ap;ril  this  year^  when  prices  ended  a  monxh-long  decline,  they 
were  within  $1.25  of  t^e  price  at  >h±oh  suppojrt  operations,  would  have  been 
required.    Priced  3.ater  advanced  substantially  then  declined  moderately, 
and  during  the  week  of  Ju:ie  18  they  were  $3.82  above  the  support  level. 

The  average  difference  last  fall  and  winter  between  prices  of  hogs 
and  support  prices  was  $5.27  per  100  pounds  or  32  percent  of  support.  If 
slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  this  coming  fall -winter  season  should  change 
in  proportion,  to  the  spring  pig  crop^.  about-' 15  P©rciKQt  more  hogs  lituZd.  be 
slaug^itered  than  a  year  earlier.    The  Increase  may  be  greatest  in  earjy 
months,  of  the  season.    The  impact  of.  larger  supplies  on  hog  prices  would 
be  somewhat  more  than  15  percent,  if  it  conforms"  to  usual  relationships. 
As  appraised  on  this  basis,  there  is  a  possibility  tha;t  prices  of  hogs  inay 
drop  to  support  -levels  at  times.  ■   .   .   .  , 

Demand  for  -pork  will  probably  be  the  critical  factor  -in  the  relation- 
ship of  hog  prices  -and  support  operations  this  year.    Last  fall,  demand  in 
relati'On  to  consinaers '  incomes  was  somewhat  above  i.ts  prewar  average. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  subsided  to  about  the  prewar  average  relationship. 
Moreover,  incomes  have  declined  slightly  thus  far  in  19^9  and  may  drop  more. 
Trends  in  demand  will  affect  significantly  the  possibility  and  ^extent  of 
support /operations . 

More_  Top  Quality  Steers  Slaughtered        .  ' 

A  seasonal  increase  has  been  occurring  in  the  number  of  Choice  and 
Prime  steers  slaughtered.    During  the  week  of  June  I6,  33  percent  of  all 
beef  steers  sold  at  Chicago  for  slaughter  gr^:ded  Choice  and  Prime.  A 
month  earlier,  the  percentage  was  around  20.    Prices  6f  the  better  grades 
of  steers  weakened  in  mid-Juno  following  a  month-long  advance.    They  may 
rise  si;vi^ghtly  this  summer,  then  decline  in  the  fall. 

■Marketings • of  cattle  off  grass  will  rise  seasonally  during. the 
suDGner,  and  prices  of  these  crttle  may  decline  as  much  as  usual.  Feeder 
daiaond  for  cattle  suitable  for  feed  lots  has  held  strong  although  recently 
d^eclining  seasonally,  and  prices  of  stockers  and  feeders  have  averaged 
fairly  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  slaughter  cattle.    Cattle  may  be 
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marketed  off  grass  in  good  flesh  this  year.    On  June  1,  cattle  and  calves 
were  in  generally  good  condition  in  Vestera  range  areas,  after  making 
above -average  progress  in  May. 

Lamh  Slaughter  Increasing  '    •  ^ 

More  lamhs  were  slaughtered  in  June  than  in  either  of  the  two  previ- 
ous months,  as  marketings  increased  seasonally.    Prices  have  deelined  from 
their  high  in  late  May  and  are  now  "below  the  very  high  prices  of  a  year 
ago.    Lamh  prices  gire  likely  to  decline  further,  hut  to  remain  high  in 
tems  of  usual  relationship  to  prices  of  other  meat  animals. 

Cold -Storage  Holdings  Do'^vn 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  meat  have  heen  generally  reduced  and  are 
now  fairly  small  in  comparison  with  other  years.    The  88  million  pounds 
of  "beef  held  on  Jime  1  was  the  smallest  for  the  date  since  19^1.  Pork 
stocks  were  cut  I38  million  pounds  between  March  1  and  June  1,  and  the 

mj.llion  pounds  held  on  fete  1  were  the  fourth  smallest  June  stocks  in 
the  last  10  years. 

Recent  changes  in  storage  holdings  probably  represent  an  attempt  . 
to  reduce  stocks  to  a  minimvon  at  an  early  date,  in  anticipation  of  an  ' 
early  and  rapid  increase  in  hog  slaughter  this  fall. 

Recent  Price  Trends  in  Meats 
Varied  by  Carcasses  and  Cuts 

Prices, of  many  meats  at  tdiolesale,  and  over-all  average  meat  prices 
strengthened  in  May  and  up  to  early  June.    However,  the  up-trend  during 
those  weeks,  and  the  dip  in  mid- June,  was  largely  confined  to  certain 
classes  and  cuts.    Prices  of  Good  steer  beef  advanced  then  broke  modei-v;. 
atel7,and  in  all'  weeks  were  well  below  last  year  (table  7),    Prices  of  veal 
carcasses  rose  to  a  point  equal  to  19^8,  but  dropped  h  dollars  in  one  week. 
Pork  loins  also  rose  well  above  last  year  then  declined  sharply,  but  hams 
and  picnics  were  steadily  lower  then  last  year  and  bacon  prices  were  d.o\jn 
even  more.  "Dry  salt  tacifc  has  been  priced  only  60  percent  as  high  as  a  year 
earlier.    Lamb  carcass  prices  have  fallen  from  their  previous  very  high 
value  and  have  recently  been  below  corresponding  19^4-8  prices. 

In  general,  the  greatest  price  strength  in  late  spring  was  in  the 
better  quality  cuts  of  meat.    Retail  price  data,  for  instance,  show  that . 
steak  and  rib  roast  of  beef  rose  in  price  relative  to  beef  cuts  of  lower' 
quality.    This  trend  is  not  explained  by  supplies  of  meat;  the  supply  of 
the  best  beef  increased  as  more  top  grade  steers  were  marketed.  Apparently 
the  slow  decline  in 'consumers'  incomes  brought  little/  if  any,  shift  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  grades  of  meat;  the  reduction  in  demand  seems  to 
have  been  greatest  in  the  lower  grades.    The  changes  in  mid-June  may  indi- 
cate, however, that  demand  and  prices  for  better  quality  meats  have  lately 
become  more  in  line  with  those  for  the  lower  qualities. 
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VJintcr  Losses  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  in  IVyoming 

Livestock  losses  from  the  severe  '.vintcr  storms  in  lA  co-antics  of' 
the  eastern  tfro-thirds  of  'Wyoming  amounted  to  20^000  cattle  and  calves  and 
100,000  sheepe    Other  losses  brought  that  area's  death  toll  for  the  vrLnter 
and  spring  to  32,000  cattle  and  125,000  sheep.    In  the  entire  Statue,  about 
41,000  cattle  and  calves  and  154*000  sheep  died  last  ■-•/inter  from  all  causes. 
These  losses  Tfere  4al  percent  of  the  inventory  of  cattle  on  Januaiy  1  and 
7.4  percent  of  the  stock  sheep  *    On  the  average,  losses  for  the  season  ere 
under  2  percent  for  cattle  and  are  5-6  percent  for  sheep. 

The  full  effects  of  the  vfinter  stems  on  this  ye-^r's  calf  and  lamb 
crops  have  not  been  appraised*    Ho'-vever,  more  than  one-third  of  the  cattle 
and  calves  lost  were  cov/s  and  2-year-old  heifers,  and  nearly  all  the  sheep 
were  breeding  e\^es  and  ev/e  lambs <,    Considerable  damage  to  the  calf  and 
lamb  crops  can  therefore  be  charged  to  the  storms. 

The  losses  in  Wyoming  probably  were  as  large  as  those  in  most  of 
the  West ,  even  though  some  other  areas  also  suffered  severe  damage <,  \¥yoming 
was  near  the  center  of  the  storm  area,  and  livestock  producers  there  ViTere 
more  handicapped  by  pool  feed  supplies  last  fall  than  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  "vVestern  State^, 

Consumption  of  Canned  Meat 
Up  Slightly  in  194S 

■  About  10  percent  more  canned  meatri  were  consumed  in  1943  than  in 
1947,  according  to  data  b?sed  on  federal.ly  inspected  production  and  on 
stocks  and  foreign  trade  reports  (table  "^),.       For  the  third  year  in  a 
rovf,  apparent  consumption  exceeded  one  billion  pounds,"    These  figures  are 
in  terms  of  net  product  v/eight,  which  are  larger  than  the  meat  content 
alone. 

Capacity  for  producing  canned  m.eats  was  expanded  rapidly  early  in 
the  war  to  fill  special  military  and  export  needs.  .  Consuiription  by  the 
civilian  population  decreased,  as  most  of  the  supplies  vrere  directed  to 
military  use  or  foreign  supply  programs.    Less  meat  was  canned  after  the 
v/ar,  but  the  production  did  not  fall  to  prov/ar  levels,  and  consumption  by 
the  civilian  popijQiJ.tion  rose  greatly.    Greater  variety  and  an  improved 
quality  of  canned  producL  may  have  contributed  to  the  enhanced  consumer 
acceptance^    Another  factor  is  the  high  meat  prices  follovdng  the  war, 
which  caused  many  consumers  to  turn  to  canned  products.    Some  canned  pro- 
ducts are  relatively  inexpensive;  and  for  others  that  are  as  high  as  most 
meats  per  pound  of  contents,  the  size  and  moderate  price  of  the  sales 
unit  of  one  can  seemg  to  be  an  attractive  feature* 
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-.    PROIUCTIVE  LLVIL  OF  THE  CATTLE  HIHD  IN  RLXATION 
TO  PROSPECTS  FOR  OUTPUT  OF  BI2[JF  AND  VEAL  l/  . 

Just  Q  fGvr  years  ago,  now  records  were  sot  for  numbers  of  cattlo  on 
farms,  yearly  live  vroight  production  and  slaughter' of  cattlo  and  calves, 
and  yearly  output  of  beef  and-  Veal  for^  consumption*    Peak  numbers  vroro  the 
85,6  million  head  on  January  1,  19<1:5«    The  greatest  live  weight  production 
on  farms  ms  the  19-.7  billion' pounds  in"  1944,    In  1947  a  record  36*0  mil- 
lion cattle  and  calves  v/ere  slaughtered,  and  12*0  billion  pounds  of  dressed 
beef  and  veal  produced* 

Cattio  numbers  decreased  for  three  successive  years.    From  8  5.6  mil- 
lion' on  January  1,  1945  they  foil  9  percent  to' 78,1  million  in  January 
1948,    During  1948  thoy  increased  370,000  head,  but  this  increase  was 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  larger  number  of  cattle  reported  on  feed. 
Apart  from  cattle  in  food  lots,  numbers  were  held  practically  stable  last 
yoar,  , 

Approximately  10c6  billion  pounds  of 'beef  and  veal  wore  produced 
from' slaughter  of  - cattle  and  calves  in  1948,    This  vras  a  sharp  cut— IS  per- 
cent, or  almost  10  pounds  of  meat  per  person— -from  the  output  in  1947, 

Those  reductions  from  the  recent  peaks  arc  substantial  for  the  time 
involved.    But  if  the  doTm-trend  in  cattlo  numbers  has  been  halted,  as  tho 
near-stability  in  1948  together  with  the  rathr.r  light  slaughter  of  cows 
and  hoifors  to  date  in  1949  seems  to  indicate,  tho  extent  of  that  decline 
is  moderate  compared  v/ith  what  occurred  in  the  downward  phase  of  most 
earlier  cycles  in  cattlo  numbers.    Previously,  the  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  slaughtered  and^tho  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  produced  decreased 
for  about  txio  additional  years  follo\^ang  the  end  of  a  decline  in  cattlo 
numbers  on  farms.    If  this  pattern  is  repeated,  the  output  of  beef  and 
veal  in"  1949,  and  possibly  also  195.0,  can  bo  expected  to  bo  loss  than  that 
in  1948,  ,  " 

In  a  long-run  Yiew  of  tho  cattle  industry,  the  factor  that. do - 
tormincs  the  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  produced  for  and  supplied  to  consumers 
is  the  size  and  productiveness  of  the  national  cattlo  herd.    But  within 
given  year,  the  decisions  of  cattle  producers  to  hold  or. to 'sell  their 
stock  become. .  vitally  important  in  determining  the  current  output  of  . 
dressed  products.    Although  the  record  production  of  boof  arid  veal 'in  1947 
reflected  high  productivity  of  tho  herd  at  that  time,  the  record  total  of 
36  million  head  slaughtered    was  nonetheless  nnde  possible  through  the 
slaughter  of  three  million  head  out  of  inventories,  viiich  thereby,  reduced 
numbers. 

The  choico  of  keeping  or  slaughtering  cattle  does  more  than' govern 
the  beof  supplies  of  a  particular  year;  it  also  affects  tiio  supplies  "in 
years  to  como.    Because  of  the  long  time  required  for  raising  a  steer  or, 
hoifor  to  maturity,  a  reduction  or  increase  in  cattlo  inventories  through 
la,rgo  or'  small  slj^ughtcr  has  effects  that  last  several  years. 


Background  material  partly  provided  from  RM  research  project  ori  Broduction, 
Price  and  Consumption  Analysis  for  Meat  Animals  and  Heat,  ' 
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Table  9.-  Cattle  numbers  relative  to  United  States  population,  and 
annual  live  -weight  of  production  of  cattle  and  calves  relative  to 


United 
States  1/ 
popula-  ' 
tion 
Jan- 
uary 1 


Millions 

106.5 
108,3 
110.1 
111.8 
113.8 
115.8 

117.4 
119.0 
120.6 
121.9 

123.1 

124.3 
125.2 
126.0 
126.8 
127.6 
128.5 
129.3 
130.2 
131.2 

132.3 
133.5 
134.8 
136.5 
138.2 
139.8 

141.3 
143.6 

146.3 
148.8 


Cattle  and  calf : Live  wt. 
nos.  January_l_!T)rod.f 
•  : cattle 
Per     :  and 
capita  : calves 

:on  fams 


1,C00 
head 

70i400 
68;714 
68>795 
67 i 546 
65i996 
63i373 
60; 576 
58^178 
57i322 
58,877 

61^003 
63i030 
65^801 
70^280 

74i369 
68^846 

67^847 
66^098 
65i249 
66,029 

68,309 
71,755 
76^025 
81,204 
85 ',334 
85 > 573 
82^434 
81; 207 
78; 126 

78,495 


Number    Mil.  lb. 


.661 
.634 
.625 
.604 
.580 
.547 
.516 
.489 
.475 
.483 

.496 
.507 
.526 
.558 
.587 
.540 
.528 
.511 
.501 
.503 

.516 
.537 
.5i^4 
.595 
.617 
.612 
.583 
.566 

.534 
.528 


12;403 
12; 817 
13;185 
13; 174 
13;402 

12; 953 
12; 605 
12;072 
12;327 
12,754 

13,263 
13;386 
14;232 
15;405 
14,538 

13;651 
14;438 
13;746 
14;047 
15,177 

15,702 
17;029 
18,568 

19;159 
19;708 

19;345 
18; 782 

19;055 
18,376 


Number 

of  : 

cows  :Per  head 

on  :of  all 

farms  : cattle 
January  1: 

1,000 
head 


Live  weight  production 


33 

33 
34 
34 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 
31 

32 
33 
35 
37 
39 
37 
36 
35 
34 
34 

35 

36 

38 

41 

43 

44, 

43 

42 

41; 


,980 

,748 

,033 
,112 

,257 
,779 
704 
690 
.157 
437 

194 
629 
335 
282 

609 
233 
244 
331 
598 
587 

616 
819 
891 
118 
225 
226 
014 
567 
039 


Per 
cow 


Per  capita 

of  the 
population 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

176.2 

365.0 

116 

186.5 

379.8 

118 

191.7 

387.4 

120 

195.0 

386.2 

118 

203.1 

391.2 

118 

204.4 

383.5 

112 

<^vyO  .  J. 

207.5 

380.9 

101 

215.0 

395.6 

102 

216.6 

405.7 

105 

217.4 

412.0 

108 

212.4 

398.0 

108 

216.3 

402.8 

114 

219.2 

a3.2 

122 

195.5 

367.0 

115 

198.3 

366.6 

107 

212.8 

398.4 

112 

208.0 

389.1 

106 

215.3 

406.0 

108 

229.9 

438.8 

116 

229.9 

440.9 

119 

237.3 

462.5 

128 

244.2 

477.4 

138 

235.9 

466.0 

140 

231.0 

455.9 

143 

226.1 

437.4 

138 

227.8 

436.6 

133 

234.6 

447.6 

133 

235.2 

447.8 

126 

40,483 


1/  Estimated  population  of  the  United  States  January  1  adjusted  for  under enumeration 
of  children  under  5. 

2/  Number  of  cows  and  heifers    2  years  old  and  over  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1. 


This  opposing  position  of  slc.ughtor  versus  rotontlon  of  cattle  in 
each  yoar,  and  the;,  long  life  period  of  the  oovino  species,  arc  the  causes 
for  the  characteristic  relationship  botvrccn  cyclical,  changes  in  cattle 
numbers  and  in  beef  production,    T^^ioally,  bbof  production  is  on  the  in- 
croasG  at  the  time  the  peak  in" cattle  numbers  is  passed,  and  reaches  its 
ovm  peak  about  tv/o  years  later.    It  thon  declines  as  cattlcnon  sell'  fov:or 
calves  from  the  current  calf  'ci^op  and.  fevrcr  cattle  from  invontorios^  and 
it  usually  continues  its  decline  until  perhaps  two  years  after  January  1 
herd  numbers  again  turn  upv/ard# 

Although  it  is  pos-siblc  that  in  the  next  year  or  so  there  could  bo 
cither  a  rapid  furtheir  r'oduction  in  inventories  or  a  great  vdthholding  of 
cattle  from  slaughter,  the  most  likely  prospect  is  for  numbers  to  hbld 
about  stable*    If  one  of  these  tvio  other  circuTtistanc cs  should  occur,  beef 
production  would  bo  increased  in  the  one  case,  or  greatly  reduced  in  the 
other.    But  the  prospect  for  near-stability  puts  emphasis  on  lovels  of 
productivity  of  the  cattle  herd  as  a  factor  affecting  supplies  of  beef  and 
veal.    In  the  discussion  that  follows,  the  current  level  of  productivity 
is  examined.    The  analysis  will  present  some  evidence  on  hovr  much  further 
tho  annual  production  of  beef  and  veal  is  likely  to  bo  roduced,  as  india  , 
cated  by  tho  cxpcrioncos  in  other  cycles  in  cattle  numbers.    Moro  than 
"that,  it  will  havo  some' 'moaning  in  terms  of  tho  longer «-run  significance 
of  herd  numbers  to  beef  supplies. 

•'•^^  P^o^'^cfalvity  of  the  national  cattle  herd  is  moro  important  than 
tho  sizo  alone.    Productivity  as  measured  by  annual  livo-wfeight  production 
on  farms  has  trended  upward  steadily  over  tho  past  tlircc  dG^cados.  This 
has  a  bearing  on  the  outlook  for  beef  and  veal  supplies  in  the  short-time 
futurce    In  its  broader  significance,  it  also    is  Important  in  relation  to 
tho  grov.'th  of  .population.  ,  IjivQ-wcight  production  has  kept  pace  v/ith 
population 'tho  last  30  years  but  annual  cattlo  inventories  have  not 
(table  9  )•     ,  '  , 

The  recent  brief  dovm -trend  -in  cattlo  numbers  was  somcvvhat  different 
in  character  from  the  dormswings  of  other  cattlo  cycles.  1/    Its  particular 
■  features 'rcsultud  in.  a  .rol&tiyely.  s'mall  reduction  in  total  yearly  livo 
weight  production  -  7  percent  from  1944  to '1948.  '  This  ivas  Iqss  than  the  "  * 
porcontago  drop  in*  cattle-  numbers.    Tho  18,4  billion  pounds  of  live-voight 
produced  in  1948  v/as  much  larger,  bhan  the  production  in  any  year  up  to  1942. 

Productivity  of  tho  cattle  herd  in  relation  to  sizo  of  herd  is  ■ 
determined  by  (l)  tho  proportion  of  cot.-g  and  hoifcrs  in  tho  total;  (s)  tho 
number  of  calves  born  per  100  cows;  (s)  whether  calves  are  sold  for 
slaughter  as  calves  or  aro  retained  for  further  grourth  And  (4)  practices 
iJl  ■  raising 'and  feeding  cattle,  and  tlio  ago  and  weight  at  -which  they  aro 
slaughtered.  '-  •  ' 


1/  For  a  discussion  of  tho  cattle  cycle  and  the  distinctive  features  of 
each  cycle  since  the  late  1800*s,  sec  "Cycles  in  Cattle  numbers,"  this 
Situation,  I-tarch  1949.  -.  • 
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An  outstanding;  featuro  of  chc;nj'^cs  in  cattle  nuniSers  in  late  years 
has  been  the  comparative  stability  of  beef  cow  numbers •    In  terms  of  per- 
centage change  in  numbers ,  beef  cotits  (those  reported  "not-f or-milk")  vrcro 
reduced  less  from  January "1,  1945  to  the  beginning  bf  1949  than  v/ero 
other  age  and  sex  classes*    These  cov;s  on  January  1,  1949  vrere  only 
2,6  percent  fe^ver  in  number  than  on  January  1,  1945,    All  other  classes 
of  non-milk  cattle  combined  fell  by  8  percbnt  in  the  same  period  and  those 
in  the  milk  classification,  including  cov/s,  vrore  reduced  more  than  10  per- 
cent* 


The  '.Toll-maintained  numbers  of  beef  co7,'s  are  an  important  element 
in  the  productivity  of  the  cattle  industry  at  this  time  because  they  iP-ake 
possible  a  large  crop  of  beef  calves •     They  have  a  further  significance; 
they  shov;  that  the  continued  high  level  of  live-weight  production  per  cow 
indicated  by  statistics— 448  pounds  in  1948  compared  vdth  456  in  1944 
(table  9)— is  a  reliable  observations    For  if  a  larger  than  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  covrs  Tforo  sold  for  slaughter  soon  after  a  ealf  crop  vio.s 
born,  the  subsequent  r.^oight  gain  cn  the  calves  as  they  matured  vrould 
appear  large  in  relation  to  the  fcv;cr  cot.'g  remaining  at  the  bcgirjiing 
of  the  f ollov.'ing:year» 

ifiimbers  of  steers  were  dov/n  11  percent  from  January  1945  to  Janu- 
ary 1949  despite  the  record  number  of  cattle  (the  greater  part  steers)  on 
feed  on  the  latter  date.    Beef  heifer  and  beef  calf  niombers  were  down 
somoviiat  less,  but  more  than  numbers  of  beef  covrs t,  ■ 

Table  10 «-  Annual  calf  crop,  percentage  calf  crop,  and  calf  slaughter, 
5-ycar  periods  1924-43,  and  annually  1944-4-8 


Period  ', 

Annual  ] 
calf  ] 
crop  i 

[    Number  of  ] 
[      cows  1/^  [ 
]    January  1  ] 

jCalf  crop  as  J 
•  percentage  i 
of  C0V7S  ; 
I  January  1 

Numb  or  ', 
,  of  calves  ] 
slaughtered  . 

;  Calf 
[  slaughter 
'as  percentage 
of  calf 
crop 

[  1,000  ]iead 

1,000  head 

Percent 

IjCOO  head 

Percent 

1924-28  av.  ] 

;     24;  684 

32,717 

75 

9,048 

37 

1929-33  av,  ] 

;     26; 400 

33,975 

78 

7,  952 

30 

1934-38  av.  ] 

;  23,347 

36,603 

77 

10,  202 

36 

1939-43  av,  ] 

[  31,964 

37,4-06 

86 

9;  438 

30 

1944  ; 

',    37;  040 

43,225 

86 

14,242 

38 

1945  ; 

[  35,176 

44,226 

80 

13,645 

39 

1946  ; 

[     34, 550 

43,014 

80 

12;  168 

35 

1947 

;     35,  234 

42,  567 

83 

15,695 

39 

1948 

1  53,808 

41,039 

82 

12,  517 

36 

1/  Number"  of  cov;s  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  on  farms  and  ranches 
January  1* 
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Through  adoption  of  new  practi.ces  for  raising  and  feeding  on  range 
and  pasture  and  in  fesd  lot,  weight  gains  are  put  on  cattle  faster  noiw 
than  in  earlier  years r,  •  Eaually  or  rnore  r'jnportant;,  fevfer  steers  than  for- 
merly are  held  on  the  range  thi'ough  t"VTo  or  more  years  and  marketed  at  com- 
paratively heavy  vjeights,,    In  general  the  reduced  age  of  slaughter  cattle 
means  that  stockmen  are' ta. king  advantage  of  the  rapid  groi^^th  "that  young 
livestock  will  make^  and  are  holding  back  fewer  animals  for  the  slower 
gains  obtained  at  older  ages,;    While  this  change  in  practice  reduces  the 
tots-l  vfei^t  ^gain  psr  head  slaughtered^  it  results  in  a  larger  gain  per 
animal  per  y^^ar  and  per  head  in  inventory >. 

Almost  nine-tenths  of  the  reduction  in  coiv  nvimbsrs  since  1945 
has  been  in  milk  cov:So    In  fact,  an  important  feature  of  the  drop  in 
cattle  nuiriOGrs  is  the  substantial  decline  in  nonbers  of  all  cattle  kept 
for  milk.    The  36,6  million  milk  covv's,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves  on 
farras  Januarjr  l,  1949  were  11.  percent  less  than  thoir  1944  peak  and  10 
percent  less  than  in  1945«    For  comparisonj  the  decline  from  1945  in  all 
cattle  not  for  milk  was  6  percent*     Previous  declines  in  milk  cattle 
vrere  on  a  smaller  scale c    Only  during  the  drought  period  of  the  mid- 
thirties  dj.d  their  numbers  drop  as  much  as  B  per  cent  a    In  1925-^7,  they 
were  reduced  only  1  percent*  , 

In  some  regions,  farmers  apparently  are  milking  fevrer  of  their 
total  cow  herd  t>a.n  they  formerly  did  and  are  reporting  in  a  non-milk 
category  some  of  the  same  cov;s  that  previously  were  reported  for  milk« 
This  change  in  classification  may  acco-ont  in  part  for  the  greater  re- 
duction shov.Ti  by  statistics  in  mimbers  of  milk  than  of  beef  coyj^s. 

Trends  in  dairy  cattle  numbers  -"^xert  an  importont  influence  upon 
beef  supplies,  end  prospects  for  dairying  are  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  outlook"  for- beef  production*    Tht;  dairy  branch  of  the. 
cattle  industry  has  in  the  past  contributed  more  than  Oxie-third  of  the 
Nation's  beef  and  veal  supnly,  through  the  milk  calves  sold  for  veal  and 
the  milk  cows  and  bulls  which  finally  go  to  slaughter o    In  addition,  many 
calves  born  to  milk  cov.'-s  of  dual-purpose  breeding  are  kept  primarily  for 
be-ef ,  and  as  ste'ers  and  heifers  are  fattened  for  slaughter* 

During  the  past  several  yeai's  of  decreasing  cattle  numbers the 
annual  calf  crop  as  a  percentage  of  coi-:  numbers    has  remained  high. 
Through  the  1920 's  and  until 'the  late  1930 's,  the  annual  crop,  was  less 
than  30  percent*    During  the  present  decade  it  has  constantly  been  above 
80  percent.    In  1947  it  was  03  percent  and  in  1943,  32  percent.  Because 
the  percentage  has  remained  high,  the  annual  calf  crop  is  not  greatly 
below  its  peak  size  (table  10).    It  is  likely  that  the  beef  crop  has 
been  maintained  especially  well,. 

Another  significant  factor  in  the  trend  in  cattle  nurabers  of  the 
last  4  or  5  years  hf.s  been  the  large  slaughter  of  calves.    Since  1943^ 
annual  calf  slaughter  has  totaled  12  to  14  million  head,  and  has  comnrised 
35  to  39  percent  of  the  calf  crop.    In  each  of  the  years  1941-43 ^  calf 
slaughter  v/as  under  10  millions,  and  represented  30  to  32  percent  of  the 
crop  (table  10), ^ 
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Vjhen  producers  sell  calves  for  slaughter,  the^  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  their  herd  of  stock  for  feeding  or  breeding.    Ivlany  calves 
are  not  suitable  to  be  held  to  maturity  to  produce  beef  or  for  use  as 
breeding  animals,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  type  of  calves  raised 
whj  ch  on  physical  grounds  would  necessitate  slaughtering  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  calves  than  a  fev;  year  ago. 

If  producers  should  retain  more  calves  instead  of  selling  them  for 
immediate  slaughter,  total  numbers  of  cattle  would  be  increased.  Meat 
output  would  be  reduced,  but  to  only  a  limited  extent  since  the  average 
dressed  weight  of  calves  slaughtered  is  only  about  110  to  120  pounds. 
The  small  current  reduction  would  be  followed  by  a  subsequent . increase  in 
output  when  the  retained  animals  were  sold  later  for  slaughter  at  heavier 
weights,    A  large  number  of  the  calves  held  probably  would  be  heifers  for 
breeding,  arjd  the  increase  in  'output  from  them  would  be  slofwr  to  occur, 
coming  on  later  as  their  progeny  reached  slaughter  age.    But  some  of  the 
calves  would  be  held  as  steers  and  heifers  for  feeding  and  alaughter, 'and 
the  greater  weight  put  on  these  cattle  would  add  to  the  meat  output  with- 
in a  comparatively  short  time. 

If,   for  example,  calf  slaughter  were  to  decline  in  the  next  year 
or  two  to  wnere  it  comprised  about  32  percent  of  the  annual  calf  crop, 
or  to  about  11  million  head,  and  the  calves  that  were  held  from  slaughter 
were  divided  about  evenly  between  breeding  and  feeding  stock,  the  meat 
prod\iced  from  the  additional  3/4  million  animals  retained  and  fed-out  as 
beef  steer?  or  heifers  would  add  about  2  pounds  of  beef  per  capita  to  the 
future  meat  supply.    This  would  be  acheived,  folloTTing  a  previous  reduction 
of  one  pound  of  veal  per  capita* 

These  are  illustrations  of  possibilities  for  an  increase  in  out- 
put of  beef  and  voal.     The  actual  events  mil  naturally  be  dependent  on 
the  decisions  of  cattlemen  and  the  economic  incentives  influencing  them. 
Among  the  most  significant  of  their  decisions  will  be  the  number  of  calves 
thev  sell  for  slaughter.    Other  features  of  recent  trends  in  the  cattle 
industry  vrill  be  less  important.     The  per centai'^-.e  calf  crop  is  now  probably 
near  its  maximum, although  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  more  efficient 
producers  indicate  that  further  gains  are  possible.     There  are  reasons 
for  expecting  dairy  cattle  numbers  to  increase  less  than  numbers  of  beef 
cattle,  and  the  size  of  the  dairy  herd  may  continue  to  be  somewhat  restric- 
tive on  the  yearly  output  of  baef  and  veal. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  well -maintained  productivity  of  the 
cattle  industry  throughout  the  recent  doYmsv^ing  in  numbers  the  factors 
discucsed  here  seem  to  indicate  no  more  than  -a  moderate  further  decrease 
in  output  of  beef  and  veal  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  later.    Any  new 
radical  up-or  down-trend  in  numbers,  not  now  foreseen,  v/ould  of  course 
change  this  prospect.    Annual  output  of  beef  and  veal  during  the  next 
few  yer.rs  will  remfiin  vrell  below  that  of  1945-47,   since  the  production  of 
those  latter  years  included  the  slaughter  of  many  cattle  out  of  inventories. 
Except  for  this  difference  the  output  in  the  period  ahead  is  likely  to 
compare  fa^rorably  v.rith  past  levels.  ' 
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LiTestook  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  aarketinjjs  and  slaughter 
statistics,  by  species.  May  1949,  vdth  comparisons 


Pric  es 


Itan 


! 1938-47 a*: 

;  551;; 


Janttaj^-Vay 


1948 


1949 


1948 


1949 
Pol. 


26.57 
24.24 
22, S9 
20«66 
'^5.^6 
"22.93 


April 


.Ifey. 


April  '•    May     i  June 


Cattle  and  oalves  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hand:  : 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime   16.19 

Good   14,73 

Medium  :  12.88 

CosHiion*  •••  »*•«•<   :  10.75 

All  grades  ;  14.66 

All  grades,  Omaha  :  — 

All  grades,  Sioux  City  : 

Cows,  Chicago,  Sood  grade  .:  11.41 

Cows,  Chicago,  Cutter  and  Common  l/..  :  8.29 

Vealers:     Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  :  14,39 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  :  11.97 

Average  price  received  by  farmers;  t 

Beef  cattle  :  10.86 

Veal  calves  •  t  12.22 

Hogs  : 
Average  market  price,  Chicago:  ; 

Barrows  and  gilts  s  13.07 

Sows  :  12.20 

Average  price  received  by  farmers:  : 

Hogs...  :  12.38 

Com,  cents  per  bushel  _.........:  95,3 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  (farm  basis)  Z/  i 

Korth  Central  Region  :  14,4 

United  States  t  13.3 

Sheep  and  Lambs  : 

Lambs,  Good  and  Choice  slaugh.,  Chicago  z/,:  14,02 

Feeding  lambs.  Good  and  Choice,  Ctaaha  :  12,37 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  :  6,35 

Average  price  received  by  farmers:  : 

Sheep   5,72 

Lambs  :  11,88 

Meat  : 
Aholesale,  Chicago:  : 

Steer  beef,  carcass  (Good  500-600  lb.)...:  21.28 

Composite  hog  products  (incl.  lard)  5^. ..;  21.39 

Lamb  carcasses  (Good  30-40  lb.)  :  23,66 

B.L.S.  index  retail  meat  prices  &/,,,,  :  124,3 

BLS  index  wholesale  meat  prices  7/.  .:  — 

Index  income  of  industrial  workers  1935-  : 

39  =  100  ;  228,3 
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31.91 
28,69 
25.61 
22.58 


30.37 
28,17 
25.43 
22.59 


Pol. 


32.41 
30,91 
28.62 
25,48 


Pol. 


25.81 
24.37 
22.87 
21.22 
24.20 
"23  ."14 


Pol. 


*  26.12 
24.92 
23.62 
22,07 

— 2?:5g- 

— JOT 


Pol. 


23.00 
17,79 
27,93 
26,05 

21.86 
23.78 


22,50 
18.66 

21.98 
217.0 

10,2 
10,1 

24.66 
21.19 
12. 6S 

9.61 
21.52 


45.86 
40,84 
46.44 
228.2 
246,6 

352,6 


22,67 
19.28 
16,29 
29.11 
23.09 

20.18 
24,52 


19,49 
16,18 

19.24 
119.8 

16.6 
16,1 

27,35 

12,32 

9,98 
23.62 


39,09 
35,25 
51.95 
22S,9 
221.9 


23.43 
18.20 
26.99 
26.62 

22.50 
23.90 


19i98 
15,94 

20.30 
219,0 


47.02 
40.58 
48.70 
229.5 
251,5 

541.1 


25.39 
19.31 

29,04 
27.60 

23.90 
25.00 


20.32 
16.10 

19.90 
216.0 


23.10 
19.88 
16.47 
27.58 
23.66 

20.80 
24.90 


18.60 
15.34 

18.60 
122.0 


24.04 
20.72 
16.89 
26.35 
24.02 

20.90 
23.80 


18.86 
15.96 

17..  90 
122.0 


50.13 
40.21 
53.90 

242.0 
262,3 

350,1 


39,62 
34.94 
57,97 
228.5 
224.9 

339.5 


41.25 
33.47 
58.36 
228, U 
227,0 


20,90 
23.40 


18.80 
121.0 


9.3 

9,2 

15,8 

15,2 

15.9 

9,3 

9,2 

15,2 

14,7 

16.5 

25,13 

27,68 

29,39 

29,52 

21.61 

22.67 

0 

0 

12.55 

4/12,41 

13.70 

4/12,52 

9,48 

10,50 

10.80 

10.60 

9.»5 

21,20 

23,30 

25,80 

25,30 

24.40 

Livestock  Marketing  and  Slaughter  Statistics 


Unit 

aeat-anlmal  marketings:  : 

Index  numbers  (1935-39  =  lOO)...:   

Stocker  and  Feeder  shipments  to  8  : 
Corn  Belt  States:  : 

Cattle  and  ce.lves...  :  IThous. 

Sheep  and  lambs...  :  Thous. 

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection: 
Number:  8/ 

Cattle.  :  Thous. 

Calves  :  Thous. 

Sheep  and  lambs...  :  Thous. 

Hogs.....  ....:  ISious. 

Percent  sows  are  of  hogs  Percent 

Average  live-weight:  : 

Cattle  :  Pound 

Calves  :  Pound 

Sheep  and  laiabs  ..:  Poimd 

Hogs  ;  Pound 

jieat  Production:  : 

Beef  Mil.  lb. 

Veal  Mil.  lb. 

Lamb  and  mutton  :Mil.  lb. 

Pork  (excluding  lard)  ...:Mil.  lb. 

Storage  stocks  first  of  month:  : 

Beef  :Mil.  lb. 

Veal  Mil.  lb. 

Lamb  and  mutton   :Mil.  lb. 

Pork  sMil.  lb. 

Total  meat  and  meat  produces. . tMil.  lb. 


134 


11,943 
6,111 
19,541 
49,529 


942 
202 
90 
271 

5,972 
687 
807 

6,983 


131 


414 
386 


5,050 
2,722 
5,754 
19,448 
6 

956 
176 
98 
262 

2,668 
266 
261 

2,771 


152 


485 
612 


5,242 
2,651 
4,666 
21,386 
10 

995 
179 
97 
249 

2.862 
264 
211 

2,966 


124 


82 
69 


899 
550 
1,045 
3,343 
3 

972 
168 
100 
245 

475 
52 
48 

473 

144 
10 
15 
661 
968 


153 


117 
106 


877 
509 
978 
5,562 
7 

966 
188 
93 
263 

450 
53 
42 

515 

114 
7 
9 

607 
851 


125 


100 
63 


996 
562 
676 
3,894 
10 

996 
170 
97 
242 

552 
54 
51 

528 

127 
16 
14 

586 
861 


127 


92 
16S 


1,025 
510 
761 

3,721 
14 

997 
182 
93 
249 

571 
65 
34 

518 

108 
12 
ID 
645 
791 


88 
8 
7 
475 
681 


1/  Comnwn  until  July  1939  t±ien  changed  to  Cutter  and  Coiaiion*    2/  Hunber  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to 
Too  pounds  of  live  hogs.    3/  flboled  lambs.    V  Shorn  ewes,    s/Caloulated  from  value  of  71.32  poiinds  of  fresh 
and  oiired  hog  products  including  lard.    6/  1555-39  ■  100.    7/  1926  =  100.  8/  1948-49  slaug^er  excludes  Hawaii 
and  Virgin  Islands, 
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